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AN  APPEAL 


PRESS  AND  LEGISLATU  RES 


OF  THE  CIVILIZED  WORLD 


SHOWING 


Monetization  of  Silver 


A NEED  OE  MANKIND 


SHOWING  ALSO  THAT 


Legal  Tender  Silver  Notes, 

IF  ORDAINED  RECEIVABI-E  FOR  A SMALL  PER  CENT.  OF  CUSTOMS 


WILL  RAISE  THE  GREENBACK  TO  PAR  WITH  GOLD 


BEING  A LEITER  OF 


Formerly  Assayer  U.S.  Mint  at  San  Francisco 
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NOTICE 


To  the  Press  of  the  EiKjUsh-speahhuj  world,  and  to 
Statesmanshij)  in  America,  Britain,  Germant/, 
France,  Russia,  ItaUj,  India  and  Japan, 

This  pamphlet  is  respectfully  addressed.  Its  author  has  no  time 
to  correct  its  crudity.  To  make  it  complete  would  make  it  a volume. 

It  is  a mere  midnight-written  newspaper  article,  which  appeared 
in  the  Daily  Territorial  Enterprise,  published  at  Virginia  City, 
State  of  Nevada,  a part  of  the  Great  Republic  of  the  People  in  America. 
In  part,  the  editorial  reference  explains  why  it  is  issued  as  a pamphlet. 
This  introductory  note  is  meant  to  explain  the  rest.  And  lest  neigh- 
boring political  aspirants  for  office  should  see  herein  proof  of  an  itch 
for  public  post,  I disavow  it.  I believe  I can  be  more  useful  in  life  by 
attending  carefully  to  my  private  business,  (and  when  occasion  may 
seem  to  call  for  it,  submitting  suggestions  to  the  public)  than  by  going 
into  any  public  post.  The  present  seems  a time  for  non-aspirants  for 
office  to  break  silence,  and  besides  that  earnestly  to  toil  that  an  im- 
pending peril  to  mankind  may  be  averted, — for  HALF  THE  SOLID 
MONEY  CIVILIZATION  OWNS  IS  THREATENED  WITH 
DESTRUCTION. 

It  has  more  than  once  happened,  that  light  import  duties  at  the 
American  Custom  House  on  certain  manufactured  goods,  has  caused 
suffering  among  the  operatives  in  American  factories  where  such  goods 
were  made,  first  by  reducing  their  \vages,  and  finally  by  throwing  them 
out  of  work  altogether.  But  that  has  usually  been  a minor  evil  com- 
pared with  the  drain  of  specie  which  ensues  to  pay  balances  due  abroad 
for  imports  which  press  in,  and  which  are  bought  universally  because  so 
cheap  w'hile  good.  So  doing  spreads  the  distress  of  the  special  avo- 
cations into  all  industries  and  mercantile  pursuits. 

At  such  times,  however,  business  depression  in  .America  is  accom- 
panied with  commercial  and  industrial  activity  abroad,  as  logically 
should  be  the  case.  At  the  present  time,  however,  the  newspapers 
declare,  that  simultaneously  in  all  lands  industry  and  commerce  are 
depressed;  and  the  fact  is  spoken  of  as  though  a thing  inexplicable. 
The  following  article  shows  it  is  not.  It  is  what  we  should  expect  in 
view  of  a silver  lunacy  which  has  been  spreading  throughout  the 
money  world  since  1817.  Far  worse  things  must  be  anticipated  if 
this  disorder  cannot  be  abated,  as  only  it  can  be  by  the  diffusion  of 
correct  views. 

This  pamphlet  is  an  attempt  to  provoke  such  discussion  as  will 
lead  to  study,  and  ultimately  to  wise  legislation,  not  only  in  America, 
but  in  other  lands.  The  writer  hopes  his  simple  but  earnest  attempt  to 
effect  a result  may  be  looked  on  at  least  leniently  by  those  who  may 
receive  gratuitous  copies  of  his  pamphlet,  and  that  some  one  better 
prepared  by  study,  works  of  reference  and  time  to  spare,  may  better 
do  what  he  has  simply  undertaken,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  be  useful 
to  Virginia  City  and  the  whole  Pacific  Coast  of  his  native  land,  as 
well  as  confer  a larger  good  to  America  as  a nation,  especially  as  such 
good  to  the  Republic  of  the  People  must  result  in  wider  benefit  to  all 
mankind,  now  and  in  years  to  come. 

CONRAD  WIEGAND. 


SILVER 


AND 


THE  MONEY  PROBLEM 


SIIjVER  for  ARERIFAN  MONET* 

On  OUT  first  page  will  be  found  an  elab- 
orate discussion  of  the  silver  question  by 
our  townsman,  Mr.  Conrad  Wiegand, 
elicited  by  request.  It  is  full  of  facts 
and  more  full  of  reflection.  Mr.  Wiegand 
understands  his  subject  thoroughly.  If 
his  tone  in  writing  seems  positive,  as  a 
man  he  is  diffident  to  a fault.  We  only 
regret  the  impossibility  of  his  saying  all 
he  has  to  say  in  fewer  words,  but  his 
columns  will  be  read  with  the  interest 
their  importance  merits.  His  sentences, 
too,  are  so  long  that  we  fear  trained  minds 
only  will  enjoy  their  perusal,  but  more 
than  any  man  or  woman  in  the  city  is  he 


sensible  of  his  defects  as  a writer.  Though 
we  fear  he  cannot  write  for  the  people,  we 
deem  him  well  fitted  to  suggest  thoughts 
to  the  people’s  teachers.  He  desires  us  to 
explain  that  the  length  of  this  article  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  of  necessity  it  has 
been  prepared  at  hours  when  the  city  has 
slept,  and  he  could  not  take  time  to  con- 
dense, We  feel  that  too  many  of  us  are 
sleeping  always,  and  we  only  wish  his 
views,  carefully  compacted,  could  be 
printed  in  pamphlet  form  and  sent  not 
merely  to  every  Congressman,  but  to 
every  newspaper  in  America  and  Europe. 
They  would  do  good. 


EIrtborafce  E*4M«y  on  tlie  Subject  j 
of  Silver— Uh  Status  Ainoiiff  the 
Nation?*— Its  Need  to  the  I’oiuinerce 
and  Industry  of  the  Vnited  States 
—Its  Worth  as  a Standard  of 
Values— The  Wronjjs  Worked  by 
I>e^radin;r  it  to  Simply  an  Article 
of  Merchandise  — Recapitulation 
of  Former  Papers  by  I’oiirad  W'ie- 
^aiid.  Formerly  Assayer  of  V nited 
States  Mint  at  San  Francisco, 
C'aiiforuia.  

THE  SILVER  QUESTION  STATED. 

Editor  Enterprise  ; You  wish  a restatement 
of  the  views  I have  recently  submitted  to  the 
public  in  one  and  mother  journal  on  the  silver 
question.  In  responding  I deem  it  better^  to 
modify  just  so  much  as  reflection  while  writing 
has  advanced  my  views,  rather  than  to  be  quite 
consistent  with  previous  positions.  My  iu- 
Quiry  is,  not  what  is  orthodox  with  accepted 
writers,  but  what  is  true  in  theory  and  possible 
of  attainment  in  i)ractice,  which  ordained  by 
law  will  prove  helpful  to  silver  mining  as  an 
industry  and  as  an  investment ; to  the  Amen- 
can  people  as  a nation,  to  the  commercial  world 
viewed  as  an  interest-blended  fraternity  em- 
bracing all  peoples,  and  to  mankind  viewed  as 
a vast  family  vitally  affected  for  weal  or  woe  by 
tbe  great  instrument  of  civilization — Money. 
I do  not  ask  in  view  of  the  discount  on  silver 
and  the  legislation  of  foreign  nations  as  affect- 


ine  it  what  congressional  action  should  be  taken 
solely  to  secure  a solid  future  to  the  mining  in- 
dustry of  Nevada,  nor  yet  to  save  from  destriic- 
tion  the  vast  property  interests  in  silver  mining 
stocks,  whether  held  in  San  Fr^mcisco  London, 
New  York,  Chicago,  Virginia  City,  or 
elsewhere  either  in  Europe  or  Amema; 
neither  solely  to  prevent  the  \Trtiial 
robbery  of  creditors  (and  those  receiving 
salaries  and  wages)  by  pa>Tnent  of  gold  dues 
in  specie  dollars  whose  purchasing  power  is  no 
greater  than  greenback  dollars ; nor  chieflj  to 
prevent  that  check  of  trade  and  legitimate 
profit  which  derangement  of  retail  pnc^  al- 
Ws  results  in  through  threatened  hiirt  to  the 
small  consumer.  But  the  question  I do  ask  is, 
what  action,  in  view  of  the  foreign  as  well  as 
home  developments  of  the  times,  and  in  view 
of  our  suspension  of  specie  payments  as  a na- 
tion. should  Congress  take  on  silver  as  money  , 
which,  while  it  shall  secure  on  sound  financial 
principles  all  the  above  important  items,  will 
at  the  same  time  restore  the  currency  of  the 
East  equally  with  silver  on  the  Pacific  coast  to 
a virtual  equivalence  with  gold,  without  abol- 
ishing the  Greenback  and  without  interference 
with  the  national  banking  system ; while  it 
will  so  far  enlarge  the  volume  of  convenient 
! specie  money,  on  this  coast  especially,  that  in- 
terest will  decline  and  the  value  of  property, 
and  especially  of  productive  mining  property 
and  real  estate  contiguous  will  enhance  I . 

THIS  THE  GOLDEN  HOUR. 

That,  and  nothing  less— as  it  seems  to  me— is 
the  practical  problem  for  American  statesman- 
ship  at  the  present  hour.  That  conjunction  of 
circumstances  favorable  to  the  harmonization 
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ot  hitherto  dificordant  and  exceptional  iiiterestR, 
which  occurs  but  rarely  even  iu  the  life-term  of 
uatiouB,  exists  in  America  now,  when  to  seize 
upon  this  golden  opportunity  for  the  remoneti- 
z ition  of  silver  is  all  the  more  important  in  a 
national  point  of  view  from  the  fact  that 

WE  NEED  TO  LIGHTEN  OUB  NATIONAL  INTEREST 

A»  we  very  readily  will  be  able,  issuing 
gold  bonds  of  low  interest  rate  to  redeem  at 
maturity  (or  buy  in  advance)  gold  bonds  bear- 
ing an  oppressive  interest ; so  that  any  pro- 
gramme which  w'ill  lessen  gold  interest  abroad 
by  making  gold  money  there  more  plentiful 
should  be  looked  on  with  especial  favor  at  the 
present  hour  by  every  citizen  of  our  whole 
country,  whether  the  community  in  which  he 
just  now  resides  uses  paper  money  or  coin  ; and 
it  should  be  hailed  wdth  joy  by  every  man  of 
business  the  civilized  world  over,  when  com- 
mercial failures  are  so  numerous,  and  when  so 
many  more  are  crowded  to  the  very  verge 
of  destruction  by  the  virtual 

BOBBERY  OF  THE  WORLD 

Bv  the  conversion  from  money  into  a mere 
commodity  of  $150,000,000  of  silver  by 
Japan  a few  years  since,  $350,000,000 
bv  (iermany  but  yesterday,  $50,000,000  by  Hol- 
land lately,  and  $50,000,000  more  by  Norway, 
Sweden  and  Denmark — a total  of  $000,000,(X)0. 

WHAT  BROKE  THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

The  shipment  of  $4,000,000  to  $<i, 000,000  from 
San  Francisco  to  New  York  to  take  advantage  of 
a rise  iu  gold  not  only  wrecked  millions  of  value 
iu  stocks,  but  aided  by  other  matters  it  broke 
the  Bank  of  California.  The  locking  up  of  $17.- 
000,000  to  $23,000,000  of  paper  money  at  New 
York  created  a historic  Black  Friday.  The  con- 
version of  $<500,000,000  from  being  money  into 
being  a mere  commodity  fur  money  to  buy  and 
sell  in  addition  to  doing  money  service  for  all 
other  forms  of  property,  can  not  fail  to  produce 
evils  akin  to  the  suspension  of  the  Bank  of  Cal- 
ifornia and  the  New  York  Black  Friday.  And 
if  in  view  of  the  mad  monetary  movements  of 
other  nations  we  do  not,  alike  by  public  indoc- 
trination and  by  a more  eflective  example,  re- 
buke the  fatuity  of  their  measures,  and  prove 
by  an  onward  march  iu  wealth  as  marked  as 
that  of 

FR.\NCE  UNDER  SILVER 


If  we  do  not  so  prove  the  adaptation  of 
that  metal  to  use  as  major  money,  yet  other  na- 
tions  will  follow  the  lead  of  England  in  1817, 
and  the  conversion  of  yet  other  hundreds  of 
millions  of  specie  money  into  mere  merchan- 
dize will  paralyze  the  commerce  of  the  globe. 

EXPECTATIONS  WORK  CAU8ATIVELY. 

The  facts  above  adduced  would  seem  ample 
Seriously  to  depress  the  commercial  value  of 
silver;  but  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  “ ex- 
pectations have  almost  as  much  influence  on 
the  market  as  realities,”  the  threatening  dis- 
count of  the  present  time  will  be  nothing  in 
comparison  with  the  depreciation  which  must 
ensue  if 

THE  CLAMORS  OF  BRITISH  RESIDENTS  IN  INDIA 


for  gold  as  the  currency  of  that  country 
shall  be  heeded,  their  motive  being  to  save  the 
discount  on  their  remittances  to  England,  with- 
out reflecting  that  the  very  discount  which  so 
greatly  oppresses  them  has  been  caused  by 
diminishing  the  uses  of  silver  in  the  face  of  an 
enlarged  production,  the  prospective  increase 
of  which,  however,  has  been  vastly  overstated 
and  for  an  object  which  has  recoiled  de.itruct- 
ively  upon  itself. 

REL-iTTVE  VALUATION  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER. 

In  considering  how  the  discount  on  silver 
may  best  be  remedied,  search  for  its  causes 
discloses  this  fact : Among  nations  which  coin 
both  gold  and  silver  there  is  not  a uniform  rela- 
tive valuation  between  the  metals.  In  Germany 
an  ounce  of  gold  till  recently  was  coined  to 
fifteen  times  as  many  thalers  (or  fifteen  times 


as  much  money)  as  an  ounce  of  silver;  in 
France  to  fifteen  and  a half  times  as  much ; in 
America  fonuerly  to  sixteen  times  as  much  and 
recently,  since  the  trade-dollar.  to  sixteen  and 
a fourth  times.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  when 
America  owes  Germany  a balance  on  Imports, 
the  better  metal  to  send  iu  payment  is  silver, 
because  gold  can  be  converted  into 

MORE  MONEY  IN  AMERICA  THAN  GERMANY  OR 

FRANCE. 

It  is  further  apparent  that  if  there  were 
neither  expenses  nor  perils  attending  trans- 
portation, it  would  pay  to  send  silver  to 
Germany  or  France  with  which  to  buy  gold, 
and  with  that  again  to  buy  silver  in  America; 
always  provided  silver  could  be  coined  without 
limit  iu  those  two  countries,  which,  so  far  as 
France  is  concerned,  is  not  true.  That  differ- 
ence of  leyal  valuation  is  one  of  the  chief  fea- 
tures which  has  caused  a fiuctuatiou  in  the 
value  of  the  two  metals  with  reference  to  each 
other,  and  the  other  great  factor  in  the  case  has 
been  the  weight  and  bulk  of  silver,  making  it 
less  portable  for  extensive  payments  than  gold. 

THE  NO>nNAL  AND  BEAL  STANDARD  OF  VALUES. 

We  shall  presently  see  what  is  strictly  to  be 
uudersU'od  by  saying  gold  or  silver  is  the  con- 
stituted standard  of  value  iu  any  country,  but 
in  this  i^onneetion  it  may  be  said  that  when 
both  gold  and  silver  are  coined  and  ordained 
as  legal  money  ia  any  land,  whichever  of  the 
two  metals  is  for  the  moment  commercially  the 
cheaper  itself  becomes  the  practical  standard 
of  value,  especially  when  foreign  remittances 
of  specie  need  to  be  made. 

HOW  SILVER  DEMONETIZATION  BEGAN. 

The  foregoing  annoying  fact  and  the  de- 
sire of  England  to  obtain  an  unc/ianyiny 
standard  of  value  led  her  In  1817  to  abolish  sil- 
ver as  a tender  for  the  payment  of  debt,  except 
for  trifling  amounts ; and  that  enough  silver  to 
answer  the  purposes  of  change  in  retail  trade 
might  bo  kept  on  hand,  the  weight  of  the  silver 
coinage  was  made  so  much  less  than  the  nom- 
inal value  of  the  coin  that  foreigners  would  not 
receive  it  at  its  face.  The  value  it  lacked  iu 
metal  w is  made  up  in  effect  by  keeping  such 
coins  scarce,  so  that  they  were  really  worth  for 
use  as  much  as  their  faces  declared  them.  That 
was  one  method  of  guarding  against  a change  of 
standard  in  value,  but  while  a very  simple  one 
if  it  had  not  gone  beyond  England,  it  iiroved 
the  unfortunate  beginning  of  a demonetization 
of  silver  which  threatens  to  impoverish  the 
world  through  interest  to  enrich  the  few  who 
happen  to  own  gold,  while  it  must  shear  the 
metal  of  half  its  value  unless  demonetization 
shall  be  arrested  before  the  decline  has  ad- 
vanced much  farther.  In  1851  or  1853 
America  followed  the  example  of  England, 

AND  SILVER  BEGAN  TO  DECLINE, 

and  more  recently  Germany,  Holland,  the 
Scandinavian  States  and  Japan  have  followed 
suit,  and  with  what  result  we  already  see  iu 
the  present  price  of  silver,  and  the  British  Gov- 
ernment is  being  importuned  to  abolish  silver 
as  money  in  India ; which  done,  silver  will  lose 
30  per  c<mt.  at  least  of  its  present  value. 

HOW  TO  PREVENT  A SHIFTING  OF  STANDARD. 

A better  remedy,  but  one  not  fully  within  the 
power  of  any  single  nation  to  ordain,  would  be 
an  international  agreement  upon  some  fixed 
ratio  of  value  between  the  metals,  say  one  to 
sixteen,  and  by  treaty  each  nation  should  bind 
itself  to  coin  an  ounce  of  gold  into  sixteen  times 
as  much  value  as  an  ounce  of  silver ; and  to  oh- 
viate  all  cumbroiisuess  of  silver,  each  nation 
could  agree  to  store  silver  coin  and  issue  money 
notes  in  exchange,  themselves  a legal  tender 
for  debt.  So  doing,  without  limiting  the 
amount  of  either  gold  or  silver  which  might  be 
coined  for  use  as  money,  would  constitute 
specie  the  standard  of  value  throughout  the 
world,  and  it  would  matter  nothing  whether  the 
specie  were  silver  or  gold,  the  universal  ordain- 
meut  of  a uniformity  in  the  relative  legal  values 
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of  gold  and  silver  would  accomplish  the  aim  of  i 
England,  and  would  not  impoverish  the  woild 
iu  that  one  form  of  property — specie  money— 
a greater  abundance  of  which  is  needful  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  mankind  by  cheap- 
ening interest. 

TOO  TARDY  FOR  A PRESENT  RELIEF. 

But  as  any  such  agreement,  most  obviously,  i 
could  be  reached  only  by  years  of  negotiation  i 
and  argument,  whereas  action  is  necesssary  I 
now,  we  turn  to  the  consideration  of  a remedy  I 
which  each  nation  has  fully  within  its  power 
to  ordain  in  self-defense. 

AN  ARBITRARY  VALUATION  OF  SILVER. 

Provided  specie  did  not  need  to  be  sent  ' 
abroad  iu  payment  of  debt,  an  arbitrary  valua- 
tion of  silver  in  gold  terms  or  of  gold  iu  silver 
terms  would  work  no  injustice  to  any  one,  and 
silver  notes  issued  on  silver  coiu  stored  would 
enable  any  nation  conveniently  to  carry  on 
business.  And  if  the  profit  of  buying  gold  with  | 
silver  (or  vice  versa)  should  lead  to  the  ex- 
portation of  either  metal,  it  would  result  iu  the  ' 
importation  of  the  other.  The  amount  of 
money  iu  the  country  would  not  be  diminished. 
This  leads  us  to  inquire,  is  there  any  device 
possible  under  which  specie  would  not  need  to 
go  abroad? 

AMERICA'S  TRUE  DEFENSE. 

There  ie  for  America  at  least.  When  imports, 
justly  appraised,  exceed  exports,  also  correctly 
valued,  specie  being  ignored  both  ways,  if  the 
Treasury  Department  were  required  by  law  to 
add  to  customs  a progressive  per  cent,  until  the 
value  of  imports  and  exports  should  counter- 
balance each  other,  it  is  plain  no  specie  need  or 
could  he  exported. 

PROTECT  ALL  EQUALLY  IN  MONEY. 

The  foregoing  measure  would  be  a protection 
not  of  any  class  interest,  but  of  all  the  people 
iu  money ; and  it  is  plain  that  under  such  a sys- 
tem all  the  gold  and  silver  produced  iu  America  i 
would  go  not  simply  to  enrich  the  country,  as  I 
the  production  of  copper,  iron,  cotton  or  sugar 
dues  (or  as  the  production  of  gold  and  silver 
now  does  by  securing  us  the  perishable  things 
bought  with  these  metals) , but  we  would  be  eu-  | 
riched  in  that  one  form  of  wealth  most  needful  ' 
to  progress— money ; and  interest  would  soon 
be  low  (and  stably  low) , while  industry  would 
thrive ; wages, with  property  of  all  kinds,  would 
rise.  Under  such  a system. 

SILVER  LEGAL-TENDER  NOTES  BEING  ISSUED, 

Both  gold  and  silver  could  be  coined 
without  limit  and  ordained  an  unlimited  ten- 
der for  debt  at  any  arbitrary  relation  deemed 
best,  but  one  to  sixteen  having  been  the  ratio 
iu  former  times,  it  should  be  now  and  here- 
after, or  at  least  until  we  have  paid  our  na- 
tional debt.  The  price  of  silver  at  London 
could  then  no  longer  determine  the  price 
of  silver  in  America.  This  is  the  remedy 
of  all  conceivable,  which.  In  my  judgment, 
should  he  urged  for  Congressional  adoption ; 
but  as  there  is  small  likelihood  of  the  plan  re- 
ceiving even  a serious  consideration,  I pass  to 
show 

THE  NEXT  BEST  RESORT 

Is  that  iu  view  of  the  attitude  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  and  the  low  price  of  silver,  even 
without  a self-regulating,  money-protecting 
tariff,  silver  should  be  ordained,  in  connection 
with  legal-tender  silver  notes,  an  unlimited 
legal-tender  for  debt,  including  twenty  to  thirty 
per  cent,  of  duties  at  the  Custom-house. 

Such  a programme  would  very  soon  put  the  j 
legal-tender  Silver  Note  at  par  with  gold,  and  | 
also  raise  greenbacks  to  very  nearly  the  same  . 
price,  because  it  would  attract  all  the  sil- 
ver of  the  world  to  America  as  rapidly  as  our  • 
gold  (or  other  products)  could  pay  for  it, and  the 
abundance  of  silver  would  soon  lead  to  the  re-  ' 
demx)tion  of  the  Greenback  in  appreciated 
silver. 

To  make  this  whole  subject  clear,  a few  1 
propositions  will  suffice.  | 


WHAT  REGULATES  PRICE. 

Price  is  universally  regulated  by  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  Though  that  influence 
which  causatively  determines  price — demand 
coquetting  with  supply— is  diffused  over  the 
entire  globe,  nevertheless  the  average  result  is 
seen— registers  itself— at  the  chief  market  lor 
the  particular  commodity,  be  it  cotton  at  Man- 
chester or  Lowell,  or  silver  at  Loudon,  Hong- 
kong or  Sau  Francisco.  As  silver  has  been 
made  a mere  commodity  in  England  and 
America,  in  the  absence  of  an  unlimited  Asiatic 
demand  or  home  use  for  the  metal,  telegraphic 
quotations  of  the  gold  price  in  pence  per  Troy 
ounce  of  British  standard  silver  at  London  are 
the  usual  banker’s  bases  fur  determining  the 
price  of  silver  in  America.  It  is  now  worth  at 
London  about  one-seventeeutb  the  price  of  gold. 
If  we  coin  it  at  one-sixteenth,  silver  will  not  go 
to  London  to  pay  debts,  provided  it  can  be 
used  anywhere  iu  America  for  that  purpose. 

SAN  FB.\NCI8CO  WILL  BUY  SILVER  NOTES. 

So  long  as  silver  is  ten  per  cent,  discount  even 
legal-tender  silver  notes  ^ill  no  more  pass  at 
their  nominal  value  iu  Sun  Francisco  than 
other  legal-tender  notes  do.  But  us  they  could 
under  the  scheme  proposed  be  used  at  every 
American  Custom-house  in  part  i^ayment  of 
customs  they  would  possess  a value  over  and 
above  the  Greenback.  The  banks  of  San  Fran- 
cisco would  therefore  buy  them  for  all  they 
would  be  worth  and  send  East  for  sale  what 
could  not  be  used  at  par  with  gold  for  import 
duties  at  San  Francisco.  As  under  the  present 
tariff*  more  of  such  notes  could  bo  used  than 
our  mines  can  produce  of  silver,  the  best  dis- 
position  possible  for  silver  would  be  to  coin  it 
as  a basis  for  these  readily  transportable  notes, 
and  no  safer 

INVESTMENT  FOB  GOLD 

Thau  that  just  named  above  could  be  made 
by  the  savings  banks  (and  other  banks  at  the 
bay)  than  to  buy  silver  bars  for  deposit  at  the 
American  Mints,  especially  as  the  market  price 
of  silver.  Instead  of  longer  being  downward, 
would  be  upward.  Competition  for  such  bars 
would  by  anticipation  aid  the  price  of  silver 
(nut  mere  silver  coin)  and  silver  mines  and 
silver  stocks,  just  as  anticipation  of  the  Possi- 
ble on  a declining  market  has  so  long  injured 
these  immense  interests  of  America  and  the 
broader  interests  therein  of  all  mankind. 

WHAT  CAPITAL  WILL  DO. 

Such  a disposition  of  silver  would  not 
only  stop  the  world’s  white  tide  toward  the 
monetary  sea  of  London,  but  it  would  result  iu 
relieving  the  English  market  of  its  excessive 
store ; and  yet  better,  it  would  relieve  silver, 
owning  capitalists  there  of  the  most  serious 
silver  nightmare  which  the  centuries  have  pro- 
duced.  They  would  therefore  cling  to  silver  iu 
a measure  proportioned  to  their  means,  because 
its  simple  appreciation  would  promise  better 
interest  on  the  best  possible  convertible  securi- 
ty than  they  could  hope  for  by  any  other  con- 
ceivable  resort.  The  price  of  silver  would  in- 
stantly appreciate  the  world  over,  and  the  de- 
mand for  silver  to  manufacture  continuing  un- 
abated abroad,  while  the  supply  would  ^ cut 
off  and  held  in  hoard  f«>r  virtual  interest,  the 
rise  would  be  progressive.  But  a few  months 
would  elapse  from  the  time  Congress  should 
ordain  such  legislation  as  that  hereinafter  par- 
ticularized till  the  quotation  of  silver  at  Lon- 
don would  be  fifty-nine  pence,  which  is  a shade 
above  American  par  fur  silver  compared  with 
gold. 

PAR  FOR  SILVER  COIN. 

As  the  purchasing  power  of  silver  coin  (and 
yet  more  rapidly  of  the  silver  note)  would  in- 
crease with  the  London  gold  price  of  silver 
even  before  the  .American  par  were  reached  at 
London,  competition  among  retailers  would 
Drusb  aside  all  placards  warning  patrons  that 
silver  is  poor  money.  Signs  with  silver  bor- 
ders and  letters  of  gold  would  blaze  out,  Sil- 
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ver  taken  at  par,”  and  once  more  to  all  the  world, 
wronged  Silver  would  beam  forth  forgivingly 
the  bright  benefa^’tress  she  has  been  in  ages 
past,  the  money  of  the  masses,  civilization's 
queen. 

THE  GBEENBACK  WOULD  BISE. 

But  this  is  not  the  full  picture.  Why  should 
we  of  the  Pacific— too  prune,  ijerhaps,  to  boast 
the  superiority  of  metallic  money  (we  owning 
but  a handful — ^20,000,000  or  $25,000,000)  over 
that  of  a paper  system,  which  by  its  volume 
(good  or  bad,  now  matters  little)  bore  the  Re- 
public through  rebellion  to  victory,  and  which 
the  triumphant  banners  of  the  Republic, 
backed  by  the  brave  loyalty  of  the  Anvil,  the 
Loom  and  the  Plow,  in  turn  have  borne  through 
breakers  and  planted  its  pennon  of  **  par  ” on 
the  silver  shores  of  Money’s  imperishable 
realm — why  should  we  of  the  Pacific,  merely 
because  we  live  iu  the  golden  citadel  of  that 
ideal  realm,  fail  to  applaud  our  brethren  of  the 
East  for  planting  that  proud  little  pennon 
where  now  it  fioats,  and,  to  prove  our  pride, 
why  should  we  not  seek,  triumphantly  in  the 
eyes  of  all  the  world,  to  give  it  to  the  breezes 
of  heaven  from  the  topmost  turret  of  Money’s 
golden  citadel,  where  the  gales  of  time  may 
whistle  eternally,  seeking  in  vain  to  tear  it 
from  the  tlagstatt'  or  rend  it  to  tatters? 

SILVER  THE  GBEEKBACK'S  FRIEND. 

Or  why  should  heroes  of  the  East,  no  more  truly 
worthy  the  proud  name  of  Americans  than 
those  who  see  the  sun’s  last  crimson  ntys  shiue 
in  golden  benediction  on  our  Republic  of  a 
Coutinent— why  should  they  look  with  cold 
calculation,  or  sidely  with  the  rivalrous  eyes 
of  trade,  on  a great  industry  of  one  coast  of  that 
republic,  or  iudifi'erently  upon  its  product,  when 
sleeping  within  it  and  waiting  only  the  awak- 
ening that  Ea.stern  wisdom  and  will  can  give  is 
the  magic  potency  that  can  prove  the  truth  of 
all  their  declarations,  that  paper  money  may  be 
made  and  forever  kept  as  serviceable  to  America 
and  mankind  as  gold  itself  There  is  no  good 
reason.  This  is  not  the  hour  either  for  boast- 
ing or  criticism,  either  East  or  West.  It  is  the 
centurial  hour  of  healing.  Let  antagonisms  be 
gone.  This  is  the  year  for  unity  and  mutual  | 
help ; for  the  harmonization  of  all  the  people,  in  ; 
money  as  well  as  mind.  This  silver  question 
has  iu  it  the  tallsmanie  power  to  lift  with  its 
own  monetary  use  the  G^reenbuck  wdth  all  its  I 
volume  to  pur  ^dth  gold ; and  because  it  has, the 
intermediate  legal-tender  Silver  Note  is  the 
measure,  not  of  a section  chietty  nor  of  an  in- 
dustry maiuly,  but  it  is  the  measure  of  the  ' 
nation  and  of  this  historic  hour.  America  can- 
not afiurd  to  put  it  aside  merely  because  the 
petty  fact  is  true,  that  the  grand  gain  of  the 
uatfon  will  incidentally  prove  an  especial  gain  ; 
to  a section  or  industry  with  half  a dozen  indi-  ' 
\*iduals ; nor  will  the  world  duly  enlightened  look 
on  and  see  so  magnificent  an  opportunity  passed 
by  iu  blindness  and  not  cry  out  shame  on 
America  and  woe  to  mankind  ! 

PAYABLE  FOB  CUSTOMS. 

If  the  payment  of  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  of 
customs  in  silver  or  silver  notes  were  ordained, 
the  demand  for  gold  at  New  Ifork  (and  elsewhere 
at  the  ^st  where  gold  is  a commodity)  would 
be  greatly  lessened.  Its  price  would  decline  at 
least  proportionally.  At  the  same  time 
the  Government  would  thereby  come  into 
possession  of  the  already  appreciated 
silver  notes  or  silver  itself,  without  the  undig- 
nified resort  of  higgling  in  the  market  for  the 
lowest  price  on  a material  out  of  which  to  coin 
money  which  it  means  to  issue  at  par  to  its 
own  citizens — to  those  whose  brothers  aud 
fathers  saved  it  from  destruction  and  wreck. 

THE  GREENBACK  CONVERTIBLE. 

This  feature  would  put  the  Government  in  a 
p isitiou  at  an  early  day  to  announce  the  *27,000,- 
000  $l  bills  payable  in  silver.  It  would  not 
necessarily  compel  the  holders  to  present  the 
bills  for  payment,  for  being  convertible  they 
would  rise  iu  money  value  to  an  equality  with 


that  into  which  they  could  be  converted.  This 
resort  w<'uld  virtually  be  converting  the  green- 
back $1  bills  intii  silver  legal-tenders  without 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  printing  new  notes. 
Only  when  worn  to  illegibility  would  they  be 
converted  actually,  and,  as  soon  as  able  after  the 
redemption  of  $1  bills,  the  $20, 000, (XX)  worth  of 
$2  notes  imuld  be  likewise  taken  up,  and  so  on 
iu  succeeding  years  the  $5  bills  ana  those  of 
higher  denominations. 

NATIONAl.  BANKS  SHOULD  FAVOR  SILVER  NOTES, 

All  this,  60  far  from  interfering  with  the  na- 
tional bank  note  system,  would  strengthen  aud 
consolid  ite  it  aud  provide  (without  any  hurt- 
ful interference  with  the  volume  of  paper 
money)  for  that  resumption  of  specie  payments 
which  all  feel  to  be  desirable  even  when  their 
theories  require  them  to  deny  it.  Au<l  this  ac- 
complished the  whole  nation  wmld  be  doing 
I business  on  a specie  basis  (and  whether 
on  a gold  or  silver  basis  would  be 
of  no  moment  with  silver  at  par  with 
gold),  and  the  only  task  for  fiscal  states- 
manship to  compass  would  be  to  erect  in  law 
' as  a money  defense  of  all  the  people  a self-act- 
' ing  guard  against  excessive  importation,  which 
if  persisted  in,  upon  the  assumption  that  every 
one  has  the  right  to  do  just  as  he  pleases,  irre- 
I spectivt*  of  consequences  to  his  neighbors  and 
to  t.ie  great  community  of  which  he  forms  a 
part,  must  strip  any  nation  of  both  its  gold  and 
silver,  and  force  it  to  the  adoption  of  a fickle- 
valued system  of  credit  money;  and  so  far  as 
efl'ects  are  concerned,  it  makes  no  difference  to 
I the  sutlVrera  whether  such  excessive  importa- 
tion comes  from  ignorance,  sttipidity  or  a vi- 
ciously wilful  exercise  of  individual  liberty. 
Such  liberty  should  be  shtiru  and  ignorance 
should  be  enlightened  by  a self-acting  provision 
of  law  which  would  defend  all  the  people  iu  an 
abundant  supply  of  mouey  whose  value  cannot 
fliietuatf  with  tije  speech  of  every  demag(»gue 
gifted  with  musical  or  magical  words.  Aud  till 
this  best  of  all  devices  cun  be  accepted,  tneu 
we  should  insist  on  the  truth  of  the  following 
prt>positlou. 

SILVER  FOR  AMERICA  WHEN  ENGLAND  USES  GOLD. 

Whenever  two  great  commercial  nations  do 
business  with  each  other  largely,  if  one  makes 
gold  the  standard  of  value  and  basis  of  its 
money  und  banking  system,  the  other  shouhl 
make  silver  its  basis.  So  doing  would  confer 
on  each  metal  its  highest  possible  commercial 
value,  and  cheapen  iutevest  in  both  couiitnes 
by  making  specie  money  abundant  iu  each.  Yet 
wnen  excessive  importation  should  make  bul- 
lion payment  of  balances  due,  a necessity,  the 
])ayment  of  debts  would  not  utterly  ile- 
prive  the  debtor  nation  of  money  needful  for 
home  use  in  trade  and  industry,  the  iinportance 
of  which  vastly  exceeds  that  of  foreign  com- 
merce BO  called. 

SILVER  AS  GOOD  AS  GOLD. 

In  vu  w of  the  fact  that  gold  is  worth  about 
sixteen  times  as  much  per  ounce  as  silver  (and 
just  now  at  London  seventeen  times  as  much), 
it  is  a very  natural  impression  to  feel  that  gold 
must  possess  qualities  for  mouey  purposes 
vastly  superior  to  silver.  But  it  iu  reality  dif- 
fers from  silver  only  iu  these  items  : It  is 
much  denser  (that  is,  it  has  a greater  specific 
gravity which  is  not  a very  important  circum- 
stance ; it  is  yellow,  while  silver  is  white,  aud 
that  is  even  less  important ; it  is  as  yet  less 
j abundant  in  tons  exhumed,  and  it  is  this  last 
I circumstance  which,  more  than  aught  else, 

, gives  it  a greater  value  than  silver.  Tfie  fact 
tiiat  it  U so  very  vcU^uible  unJits  it  for  the  most 
\ necessary  functions  of  money — the  purchase  by 
' retail  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  If  silver  could 
not  be  used  where  the  great  value  of  gold  makes  it 
useless,  gold  would  be  absolutely  unfitformouey 
anywhere.  Of  the  two  metals,  helped  by  paper, 
silver  is  infinitely  to  be  preferred  for  money  to 
gold.  But  to  make  this  proposition  clear  we 
' need  only  consider  what  qualities  money  needs 
I to  posses.  Plainly,  they  are  : 
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NEEDFUL  QUALITIES  OF  MONEY. 

1.  Great  value  in  small  bulk. 

Why  not  diamonds,  then,  or  other  jewels  ? 

Because  when  a jewel  is  doubled  in  size  or 
weight  its  value  is  more  than  doubled.  A 
double  weight  of  metal  precisely  doubles  the 
value.  Money,  or  the  thing  whose  value  gives 
meaning  to  the  money-word  of  a language, 
should  therefore  be  a metal. 

2.  It  should  be  one  which  water  and  moisture 
will  not  impair  the  weight  of  by  tarnishiug  or 
rusting.  Hence  iron  is  ruled  out.  If  this  sim- 
ple point  needed  alone  to  be  kept  iu  view,  cop- 
per, nickel,  tin,  aluminum,  palladium  or  pla- 
tinum would  answer  well  us  silver  and  gold ; 
but  besides  the  ordiudTy  accidents uf  life  which 
water  enters  into,  fire  also  must  be  con.sidered. 
Hence 

3.  A money-metal  must  be  one  which,  while 
not  so  abundant  in  nature  aud  cheap  of  produc- 
tion that  a small  value  would  be  cumbrous  by 
bulK  aud  weight  like  nickel,  in  fires  it  must 
not  volatilize  like  antimony  and  zinc,  nor  fuse 
readily  like  lead  aud  tin,  nor  convert  to  an 
earth  or  oxide  like  aluminum,  coi>per  or  iron. 
This  narrows  the  circle  to  palladium,  idatinum, 
silver  and  gold. 

4.  It  must  be  one  which  can  be  worked  with- 
out waste  or  great  expense.  Hence,  owing  to 
their  infusibility  at  furnace  heats,  platinum 
aud  its  associate,  palladium,  must  be  set  aside- 
for  minute  particles  of  these  metals  originated 
by  manufacturing  or  adjusting  coins  can  be 
recovered  (or  reunited  to  forjn  a useful  mass) 
only  at  great  expense  of  time  or  wages.  This 
leaves  silver  aud  gold.  Aud  each  possesses  al- 
most equally  with  the  other  every  character- 
istic needful  for  mouey,  the  difference  in  their 
fusibility  being  the  chief  point  ix  favor  of 
gold,  if  it  be  not  its  greater  density,  by  virtue 
of  which  counterfeit  gold  coin  is  more  easily 
detected  than  one  of  silver;  but  that  very  dens- 
ity makes  it  pay  to  fill  platinum  in  between 
gold  shells.  Greater  infusibility  at  coiumou 
heats  alone,  therefore,  remains  in  favor  uf  gold ; 
but  silver  is  infusible  enough  for  all  practical 
purposes. 

*Y  Even  in  their  defects  these  metals  are 
twins.  Iu  a state  of  purity  both  are  too  soft  to 
Withstand  wear,  but  both  are  hardened  by  cop- 
per tor  alloy,  silver  in  this  respect  being  supe- 
rior to  gold.  Neither  of  them,  h»>wever,  become 
s(»  bard  withe  decimal  alloy  as  to  resist  stamp- 
ing with  dies  of  hardened  steel.  Scarce  enough 
to  be  precious,  tough  euougli  to  be  resistive  of 
ai  i ideuts  aud  blows,  yet  not  so  hard  as  to  resist 
steel  dies — both  fusible  enough  without  being 
too  infudble,  untaruishable  by  moisture  aud 
inconvertible  from  the  metallic  state  by  fire, 
yet  conspicuously  different  in  t?olor  from  each 
other  as  well  a.s  by  den.sity,  silver  equally  with 
gold  is  a noble  metal,  and  us  well  worthy  as 
able  to  wear  the  regal  diadem  which  hiuiiau 
legislation  alone  can  confer  on  either,  that  of 
being  ordained  legal  money  or  a legal-tender 
tor  debt.  And  the  fact  that  even  paper  (totally 
destitute  of  iutrinsic  value),  when  crowned  by 
law  with  legal  money's  regal  attribute,  becomes 
more  valuable  than  either  silver  or  gold  uu- 
crowTied,  is  proof  that  gold's  great  value  is  de-  I 
rived,  at  least  in  part,  from  legislation,  to 
which  if  it  be  entitled  on  merit,  silver  is  no  less  ; 
BO.  That  the  greenback  is  or  was  worth  more  * 
than  silver  at  San  Francisco  Is  a fact  quite  as 
curious  and  instructive  as  that  at  Loudon,  in 
1847,  during  a money  panic,  it  was  impossible 
to  borrow  paper  money  on  $300,000  worth  of  sil- 
ver. while  a few  years  later,  at  Calcutta,  it  was 
equally  impo.ssible  to  get  either  a paper  or  sil- 
ver rupee  on  $100,000  worth  of  gold. 

8PP:CIE  paper  should  BE  THE  LEGAL-TENDER 
OF  THE  GLOBE. 

As  paper  money,  the  fabrication  of  which  has 
been  developed  almost  to  the  pitch  of  a fine  art, 
is  tar  more  portable  than  either  gold 
or  silver,  while  they  alone  are  fitted 
hy  nature  to  define  or  staudarize  value, 

't  is  a question  whether  Government 


should  not  protect  its  citizens  against  being 
obliged  to  receive  as  money  more  than  a j>ouiid 
or  two  of  either  metal,  especially  when  storing 
colli  in  a Government  voult  saves  it  fr-au  wear, 
while  notes  iu  money  form  attesting  Govern- 
ment  storage  or  curtody,  as  well  as  who  owns 
the  stored  metals,  can  be  made  a L.r  more  con- 
veuleiit  universal  legal-tender  for  debt.  As 
silver  lacks  by  nature  noUdng  but  scarcity  to 
make  it  fully  as  valuable  for  money  use  as  gold, 

' to  blot  it  out  of  money  existence,  alleging  as  a 
reason  that  gold  is  its  superior,  l.s  absurdity 
run  to  madness,  esijedally  when  it  is  admitted 
I there  cannot  be  too  much  gold  for  money.  The 
world  needs  all  the  money  nature  has  given 
man  suitable  material  to  make  it  of,  and  paper 
money  besides,  as  well  as  every  other  device 
possible  for  its  economic  administration,  such 
as  banks  aud  clearing-houses,  local,  national 
and  international. 

WHAT  A STANDARD  OF  VALUE  IS. 

As  there  seems  an  indefiniteuess  of  appre- 
hension as  to  what  a standard  of  value  is,  out 
of  which  ihe  erroneous  notion  has  grown  that 
gold  alone  is  the  standard  of  the  civilized 
world,  the  si-ace  needful  to  make  it  clear  will 
be  usefully  occui^ied. 

No  language  can  loug  lack  a word  or  term  to 
denote  value,  nor  can  any  government  of  law 
fail  to  recognize  such  words  and  terms. 
It  must  also,  iu  order  to  enforce  fidelity  to 
contracts,  define  what  a payment  is,  or  what  pay- 
ment shall  be  made  as  a penalty  for  failure  to 
fulfil  a contract.  Hence  the  word  of  the  lan- 
guage,  (pound,  dollar  or  franc.)  denoting  value, 
must  be  legally  represented  by  a definite 
amount  of  some  6ub8t;aicc  possessing  value. 
If  a given  weight  of  silver  is  elected  to  repre- 
sent the  value-meaning  of  the  word  dollar,  sil- 
ver becomes  the  standard  of  value  in  America. 
Such  was  the  law  till  1873.  If  a given  weight 
of  gold  is  ordained  to  represent  the  dollar,  then 
gold  is  the  standard.  Such  is  the  law  of 
America  now.  Till  unwise  legislation  drove 
silver  from  America  it  answered  as  well  as  gold 
does  now.  Hel|>ed  by  paper  it  can  do  so  again  far 
better  than  gold  unaided.  Certainly  it  should 
do  better  than  paper  which  is  not  convertible 
to  cither  gold  or  silver ; and  as  conferring  money 
use  on  the  metal  will  give  it  commerrial  value 
by  increasing  the  demiaid.  Congress  should  not 
<iela3’ in  ordaining  silver  money  or  notes  based 
thereon  a legul  tender  for  all  amounts,  aud  no 
better  way  to  close  this  article  occurs  to  me 
than  to  particularize  a programme  : 

PKOGRAJrME  FOB  CONGRESSION.AL  ACTION. 

1.  Let  Cougress  give  us  a silver  dollar,  weigh- 
ing precisely  sixteen  times  as  much  as  the 
gold  dollar  of  similar  quality. 

2.  Allow  every  <»wner  of  either  gold  or  silver 
to  dei)Osit  his  bullion  at  any  American  mint  for 
coinage  at  cost.  Aud  if  the  minting  capacity 
of  the  country  is  not  great  enough,  enlarge 
the  Mints,  or  multiply  them. 

3.  Make  gold  coin  a legal-tender  for  $300  aud 
silver  coin  lor  $20. 

4.  Provide  Government  storage  for  both  gold 
and  silver,  issuing  in  exchange  for  coin  gold 
and  silver  notes,  in  money  form,  charging  there- 
for  a quarter  per  ceut.,  to  pay  for  keeping  notes 
in  order.  Notes  payable  only  at  the  point  of 
issue. 

note  to  be  of  a less  denomination 
than  $100,  and  no  silver  note  of  le.ss  denomina- 
tion than  $10,  ami  both  (equally  for  unlimited 
values)  a legal  tender  for  debt  anywhere  within 
the  Cuited  States’  domain. 

6.  Gold  notes  receivable  for  duties  at  t!je 
Cu8tom-hou.>e,  and  payable  for  interest  on  gold 
bonds. 

7.  Silver  notes  receivable  for  twenty  to  thirty 
per  ceut.  of  duties  at  the  Custom-house,  but  not 
payable  for  gold  interest  on  national  b.*ucLs. 

8.  To  ijreveut  draining  the  country  of  specie, 
require  the  Treasury  Department  to  add  to  im- 
port  duties  twenty  per  ceut.  extra  whenever 
the  value  of  imports  curing  auy  mouth  shall 
exceed  exports,  gold  aud  silver  excluded  from 
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account  both  'ways.  If  that  fails  to  equalize,  at 
the  end  of  another  month  add  a second  twenty 
per  cent.,  and  so  on  till  the  equilibrium  be 
reached,  when  the  extra  percentages  should  be 
lightened  as  gradually  as  they  increased. 

9.  Announce  in  successive  years  the  green- 
back $1,  $2  and  other  notes  payable  in  silver, 
till  all  should  have  been  made  redeemable. 

10.  Establish  by  treaty  with  England,  France 
and  Germany  an  international  clearing-house 
system,  so  that,  without  vainly  seeking  to  have 
any  nation  change  the  weight  and  fineness  of 
the  gold  and  silver  coin  which  represents  its 
chief  money  term  or  unit  for  accounts,  inter- 
national clearing-house  gold  and  silver  notes 
would  make  it  needless  for  either  nation  to  re- 
melt  the  costly  coinage  of  the  other,  thereby 
preventing  the  Mints  of  the  world  from  coining 
virgin  gold  and  silver  to  their  full  capacity ; 


I and  at  the  same  time,  that  the  fiuctuaiion  in 
price  between  the  two  metals  may  be  reduced 
‘ to  a minimum,  let  negotiations  be  made  to 
I secure  a uniform  relative  valuation  of  gold  and 
silver  by  the  coinage  of  the  civilized  nations  of 
the  glo^. 

Such  a programme  would  be  worthy  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  statesmanship  of  the  century.  A 
portion  of  it  need  not  be  acted  <»n  now,  but  this 
Congress  should  not  be  suffered  to  adjourn  till 
items  1 to  7 had  been  enacted  into  law.  But 
the  attempt  to  blot  out  of  existence  as  money 
j two-tbirds  of  all  the  money  in  existence  is  a 
barbarism  compared  with  which  the  destruction 
■ by  fire,  or  by  impenetrable  environment,  of  Lon- 
don, Paris,  Berlin,  St.  Petersburg  and  Washing- 
, ton  all  combined  would  be  a circumstance  of 
' trifling  account.  Very  respectfully, 

I CONRAD  WIEGAND. 


Read  carefully 


and  circulate. 
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